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ERKENBALD THE BELGIAN: A STUDY IN 
MEDIEVAL EXEMPLA OF JUSTICE 



A curious legend that is said to be still current in Brussels 1 
is worthy of note, not only for its brave antiquity and braver spirit, 
but for the remarkable place it has occupied in art and literature, 
a place on which there has been comparatively little comment. 
The legend also gives the clue to some of the problems connected 
with the Middle English poem, St. Erkenwald. 

The story in its modern legendary form seems to have been first 
written down by Maria von Ploennies in a little book, Die Sagen 
Belgiens, published in Cologne in 1846. To it she gave the name 
"Brussels Brutus," a title kept in the French translation published 
two years later by L. Pire, Legendes et traditions de la Belgique. 
These texts are cited as sources in the Brabantsche Sagenbock, pub- 
lished in Ghent in 1911 by A. de Cock and I. Teirlinck (Koninklyke 
Vlaamsche Academie voor Taal-en-Letterkunde). The editors 
give two versions of the story: one, which concludes with a miracle 
of the Host, they group with pious tales; the other with historical 
legends. In this the date and place are given as follows : " Omstreeks 
het jaar 1020, tijdens de regerung van Hendrik I, graaf van Leuven, 
woonde in de oude IJzerstraat (Rue au Fer) te Brussel een arme 
grijsaard." For this traditional placing of the tale no reason is 

'T. Devogel, Legendes Bruxelloises (Brussels, 1890), pp. S3 ff. 
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suggested, nor has a search through the various texts of the Chroniques 
Beiges 1 added anything to the observations made in 1876 by Kinkel 
(Mozaik zur Kunstgeschichte, p. 302), who noted the ancient con- 
nection of the hero's name with the house of Bourbon. 2 "Schon 
der fiinfte Sire de Bourbon, in dem bis ins zehnte Jahrhundert 
hinauf gehenden Stammbaum heisst Erkenbald oder franzosisch 
Archambault, und dieser Vorname wurde in dem Geschlecht stehend, 
so dass davon sogar das Stadtchen beim Stammschloss zum Unter- 
schied von gleichnamigen Orten den Namen Bourbon 1'Archambault 
erhielt, den es noch heute tragt. " Ancient as is the name, however, 
the earliest extant text associating the legendary tale of Brussels' 
Brutus with an Erkenwald is the Dialogus Miraculorum 3 of Caesarius 
of Heisterbach, who was writing about 1222. The story may be 
briefly summarized as follows: 

" Erkenbaldus de Burban vir nobilis et potens, erat tantus amator 
iustitiae, ut nullam in iudiciis respiceret personam." Once, while 
he was gravely ill, he heard an outcry of the people. No one would 
venture to tell him its cause until at last he forced one of his household 
to confess that the tumult was caused by the attack upon a maiden 
made by Erkenbald's own nephew. Deeply moved the old man 
commanded: "Ite, et suspendite ilium." His men pretended to 
obey, but they feared lest later on their lord might visit on them 
his regret for the stern command. For some days they hid the 
young man, but at last Erkenbald beheld him. "Verbis blandis 
advocans, " he enticed the youth to sit upon his bed. Seizing a sword 
Erkenbald killed him on the spot, to the horror of his attendants. 
Overcome by sorrow and suffering Erkenbald sent presently for the 
bishop. To him Erkenbald confessed his sins but said nothing of 
his nephew's death. To the bishop's reproach Erkenbald answered : 
"Ego neque peccatum iudico, neque a Deo mihi remitti deposco. " 
The bishop thereupon refused to give him the last Sacrament, and 

' Commision royale d'histoire (Brussels, 1836-88). 

* Chazaud, Etude sur la chronologie des sires de Bourbon, X«-XIII« si&cles (Moulins. 
1865), lists the Archaumbauds as follows: Archambaud I,d.l043: Archambaud II, 
c.1078: Archambaud Ill.d.l 105: Archambaud IV, date of death unknown : Archambaud 
V,d.ll71." 

• Ed. by J. Strange (Cologne, 1851), II, 193; Caesarius, Distindio IX, cap. xxxviii. 
The various manuscripts give these spellings for the hero's name: Erkenbaldus de 
Burbon, Burdem, Burbair, Burbay. 
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turned to leave the room. The old man called him back and asked 
that he look within the sacred pyx. The box was empty. Then 
said Erkenbald : " Ecce, quem mihi negastis, ipse se mihi non negavit," 
and he showed the Host resting on his tongue. "Episcopus vero 
pavens tantum miraculum ubique divulgavit, per quem etiam 
quibusdam Abbatibus ordinis nostri innotuit, qui anno praeterito 
illud in Capitulo generali recitaverunt, cunctis Deum glorificantibus, 
qui facit mirabilia magna solus. " 

The story as Caesarius gives it is gravely told and altogether 
lacks those livelier touches of characterization in the modern folk 
versions, such as Erkenbald's valiant "Weg van miij Satan," when 
he is tempted to mitigate his nephew's punishment, or the young 
man's plaintive plea, "Ik was drunken," when his uncle asks con- 
cerning his guilt. The medieval version was somber, as befitted a 
story of the sacred miracle for which primarily it was told. Whatever 
may have been its popularity before or after. Caesarius' time, his 
own words indicate the manner of its diffusion within the Cistercian 
order, and no one, knowing how medieval exempla passed from one 
preacher and one order to another, can doubt that this story had the 
same experience. The probability indeed seems confirmed by the 
appearance of the tale in the Alphabetum Narrationum, which is 
discussed in a later section, and in the anonymous, mid-fourteenth- 
century collection from the Dominican convent at Breslau, which 
was published by J. Keller 1 in 1914. In this the justice's name was 
Reynold, the conversations were amplified, but in structure and 
detail the tale was identical with Caesarius' version. 

It is an interesting fact that for some time the history of the 
legend must be followed chiefly in manuscripts of the Dialogus, 
which was itself one of the most popular of the great medieval 
collections of exempla, 2 and is still even today not without con- 
temporary appeal. 3 Erkenbaldus appears in two of the thirteenth- 
and fourteenth-century manuscripts of the Dialogus now owned by 

1 Erzahlungen des Mittelalters in deutscher Vbersetzung u. lateinischem Urtext (Breslau, 
1914), No. 134. Cf. Crane's review, Romanic Review, VI, 235, note. 

2 Dr. Michal Ott, Catholic Encyclopaedia, calls the Dialogus the most popular book 
of medieval Germany. Cf. A. Kaufmann, Caesarius von Heisterbach (Cologne, 1862); 
J. A. Herbert, Catalogue of Romances, III, 348 fl. 

> Cf. the recent modern German translation by E. Muller-Holm (Berlin, 1910), 
Erkenbald legend, p. 193. 
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the British Museum and also in the Museum's Additional Manuscript 
18364, an anonymous fourteenth-century collection of exempla, 
which borrows largely from Caesarius. 1 In general, however, this 
strikingly conspicuous miracle of the Host, authenticated as it was 
by Caesarius' grave citation, seems to have had a limited circulation 
in exempla collections before the end of the fourteenth century. 
The three references just given exhaust those which Mr. Herbert 
made to it in his analyses of the eight thousand exempla 2 listed in 
his Catalogue of Romances, Vol. III. 

In the fifteenth century through the art of Roger van der Weyden 
the legend of Erkenbald became famous. 3 In a minor way, however, 
its history may still be followed in this century and the next, in 
collections of exempla. It is the thirty-eighth exemplum (Iudex 
Justus) in the Promptuarium exemplorum, written before 1418 by 
John Herolt, 4 the Dominican prior of Nuremberg. The name 
Erkenbald, though not given in the title or at the beginning, occurs 
in the middle of the story and the author definitely refers to Caesarius 
as his source. The story is also found in considerably abbreviated 
form and under the heading De Pudicitia in the extraordinary 
compilation De dictis factisque memorabilibus made by the Italian 
scholar and sometime Doge, Baptista Fulgosus (Fregoso), about 1509. 
This collection, originally written in Italian, was speedily translated 
into Latin by Camillo Ghilini 5 and in this form was edited in the 
ponderous Liber Virtutum et Vitiorum (Basle, 1555) of Johannis 
Basilius Herold, 6 a German scholar living at Basle. 

The cause for the comparative rarity of medieval versions of 
Erkenbald is an interesting subject for speculation. The vitality 
which has made it survive to the present day should have been as 
potent then as now. That it was not, at least so far as more or less 

i Herbert, Catalogue of Romances, III. 363, 367. 613. 
2 Cf. Crane, Modern Philology, X, 301. 

' Cf. Kinkel, op. cit., pp. 337 ff. Also P. Lafond, Roger van der Weyden (Brussels, 
1912), pp. 28-30. 

'Herbert, Catalogue, III, 452; Crane, "Medieval Sermon Books," American Philo- 
sophical Association Proceedings, XXI (1883). 

1 Boccardo, Nuova Encyclopedia Italiana (Turin, 1880). See Fregoso or Campo- 
fregoso. 

• Firmin-Didot, Nouvelle biographie gintrale (1861); Mosher, The Exemplum in 
England (New York, 1911), p. 18. 
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ecclesiastical texts show, is probably to be explained by the fact 
that for all the essentially pietistic emphasis given to it by Caesarius 
and others its most trenchant meaning was for justice and not for 
religion. Almost unquestionably this accounts for Roger van der 
Weyden's choice of it when about 1436 he was ordered to decorate 
the wall of the great town hall at Brussels. To suit the proud and 
wealthy burghers of his day, to attract an attention already modern 
in its interests, in its zest for life and the problems of a people tumultu- 
ous with vigor and dreams of freedom, the artist had to turn from 
devoutly traditional themes of painting and find a subject voicing a 
democratic and not a religious idealism. The difficulty of such a 
search is suggested by the fact that among the hundred and thousands 
of stories with which medieval preachers had made their people 
familiar there were almost none which dealt with the theme of 
earthly justice. Feudal injustice was too rife, the church itself too 
insistent on aristocratic privilege, for its members to preach of a law 
irrespective of place or power. A good illustration may be found 
in the famous Alphabetum Narrationum once ascribed to Etienne de 
Besancon, but now believed to have been written by Arnold of 
Liege 1 about 1308. This great alphabetical collection of 802 tales 
had only five stories in which the justice theme was essentially 
involved. Three of them concerned personages of classical times: 
King Cambyses, 2 who had an unjust judge flayed alive and made 
his son and successor sit on a judgment seat covered with his father's 
skin; Zaleucus, 3 the Locrian lawgiver, who doomed his own son to 
blindness but gave one of his own eyes for one of his son's; and, 
most famous of all, Trajan, 4 who halted his whole army to do justice 
to a poor widow woman; the fourth tale was of a pious bishop 
rebuked for not wishing to do justice on a holy day; and the fifth 

» Herbert, The Library (1905) ; Catalogue, III, 423. 

2 From Herodotus v. 25, followed by Valerius Maximus vi. 3; Gesta Romanorum, 
etc. Cf. Herbert, Catalogue, III, 232, 417. This story had a notable revival in the 
sixteenth century. See Latimer's Sermons, Preston's Cambises (1569-70), and Shake- 
speare's jocose reference, I Henry IV, II, 4. 

■ From Valerius Maximus vi. 5. 3. See Oesterley's Gesta, Index; Herbert, Catalogue, 
III, 206, 231, 238, etc. 

' Gaston Paris, "LaLegende de Trajan," Bibl. de VEcole des Haules Eludes (1878); 
Graf, Roma nella memoria — del medio evo (1889), Iff.; Boni, Novi Antologia (1906). 
Dr. Hulbert (Modern Philology, XVI, 488) lists all the references to the Trajan story in 
Herbert's Catalogue, III. 
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was our legend of Erkenbald. This last tale and that of Trajan were 
the only ones under the actual heading Justicia, and the association 
there is significant, for it may have been some text of the Alphabetum 
which determined Roger to emblazon the walls of the town hall with 
the legend of the noble Roman and the no less noble Belgian. 

From this period the history of the story belongs to the fine arts 
rather than to literature. The studies 1 devoted to the Trajan legend 
and to the work of Roger van der Weyden have gathered together a 
large number of the descriptive comments made by the artists, 
scholars, and travelers who from time to time saw these famous 
paintings. They were there for all the world to see until their 
destruction in 1695 by the French bombardment of Brussels. But 
long before this and, indeed, shortly after Roger's completion of his 
work the paintings had been copied in magnificent tapestries made 
perhaps at Arras. These first and most famous Erkenbald tapestries 
passed into the possession of Charles the Bold, were taken by him on 
his ill-fated expedition against the Swiss in 1476, were captured by 
them and have since remained in the keeping of the cathedral at 
Berne. 2 The fame of the paintings and the tapestries undoubtedly 
inspired other copies, but the writer has only happened to note in 
addition to the engraving of Heinrich Aldegrever and the tapestry 
woven in 1513 for the confrerie of the Holy Sacrament of the church 
of St. Peter at Louvain, which were listed by Lafonde, the reference 
to "1 pece of riche Arras of King Erkinwalde" among the Tower 
hangings 3 owned by King Henry VIII. 

The group of exempla on justice and the legend of Erkenbald in 
particular inevitably bring to mind that strong yet tender Middle 



> In addition to the references given on p. 672, n. 3, and p. 673. n.4, see Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle, Early Flemish Painters (London, 1872). W. M. Conway (Literary Remains 
of Albrecht Diirer (Cambridge, 1889], p. 101) thus translates Durer's own words about his 
visit to Brussels in 1520: "In the golden chamber in the Townhall at Brussels I saw 
the four paintings which the great master Roger van der Weyden made." Cf. also 
A. van Hasselt, "Trois peintres Bamands du XV" et du XVI» si§cle," Bull, de V Acadimie 
de Archiologie (Anvers, 1849), VI, 127; Firens-Gevaert, "La Peinture en Belgique." 
Les Primitifs Flamands (1912), I, 37 ff. 

' The tapestries are described and reproduced in color by Jubinal, Les anciennes 
tapisseries histories (Paris, 1838), II, 121. For bibliography on this subject see J. 
Guiffrey, "La tapisserie, " Bibliotheque de Bibliographies Critiques (Paris, 1904), Index. 
Berne. 

3 W. G. Thomson, A History of Tapestry (New York, 1906), p. 263. 
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English poem which goes under the name of St. Erkenwald. 1 The 
poem is found in a single fifteenth-century manuscript (Harley 2250) 
and is generally supposed, on account of its long alliterative lines, 
to have been composed during the alliterative revival which began 
about 1350. 2 But despite its interest as a member of this group 
and its own indubitable power, it has been curiously neglected in 
critical studies. Occasional references to the question of its author- 
ship have been made by scholars involved in the Huchown 3 contro- 
versy, but until 1919 no serious study of the nature of the poem had 
ever been made. In a conclusive article in Modern Philology, XVI, 
Dr. Hulbert recognized and proved the essential character of the 
poem as a version of the famous story of Trajan and Pope Gregory, 
whose prayers released from hell the soul of the just emperor. Dr. 
Hulbert, however, still accepted Horstmann's assertion that the 
immediate source of the poem was the Miracula Sancti Erkenwaldi, 
a twelfth-century Latin text contained in Parker MS 161 of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, and this opens the way for a new con- 
sideration of the genesis of the legend and its probable date. 

In the first place the statement that the Latin text is the source 
of the Middle English poem can now be authoritatively denied. 
The librarian of Corpus Christi, Sir Geoffrey Butler, has had the 
kindness to read the manuscript and finds in it "no mention of nor 
allusion to" the miracle in question. Neither in this nor in any 
other known life of St. Erkenwald is the Anglo-Saxon saint associated 
with the story of the finding in St. Paul's Cathedral of the body of an 
ancient pagan, sometime justice in New Troy. It is in this episode 
that the whole interest of the Middle English legend centers and the 
saint is a background figure. He is brought in for the sake of his 
christening tears which release the soul of the justice from " Sat derke 
dethe, 3er dawes neuer morowene. " The story, in truth, offers a 
capital instance of the forcible association of entirely unrelated 
characters and incidents which is so characteristic of popular narra- 
tive, for clearly enough Gregory's famous act of intercession has 

' Horstmann, Altenglische Legenden (Heilbronn, 1881), pp. 265 fl. and 527. 
» Wells, Manual of Writings in Middle English (1916), p. 310; Gerould, Saints' 
Legends (1916), p. 237. 

5 Neilson, Huchown of the Awle Ryale (Glasgow, 1902); Bateson, Patience (1912), 
p. 1, and Bibliography, pp. 71-73. See also Wells, Manual, p. 826. 
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here been connected in a piously modified form with St. Erkenwald. 
Since the Corpus Christi MS, which has now been discredited, was 
the sole reason for believing that this connection had been made 
as early as the twelfth century, it becomes an open question whether 
the deliberate efforts made in the fourteenth century for the revival 
of the Erkenwald cult do not best explain this somewhat obvious 
literary attempt to enhance the fame and the glory of the saint. 
It was in this century that the shrine of St. Erkenwald became one 
of the wonders of St. Paul's, and it was in this period that a monastic 
writer would have seized most willingly on any suggestion for a new 
miracle tale concerning Erkenwald. 1 

One suggestion for this may very possibly have come from an 
actual happening. In a chance reference, but one of extraordinary 
interest, John de Bromyard, 2 the learned Dominican author of the 
Summa Praedicantium (1323-80), casually refers to what he evidently 
considered a well-known incident. "Nota, " he wrote, "de iudice 
cuius caput Londoniis in fundamentum ecclesiae Sancti Pauli 
inuentum fuit." 3 The passage precedes a sorrowful indictment of 
the judges of his own day and occurs in the midst of his discussion 
of the whole subject of justice, into which he had, of course, intro- 
duced the almost inevitable legends of Trajan and the widow, and 
of Trajan receiving the reward of his justice through the prayers of 
St. Gregory. If there had been any association made between the 
finding of this ancient judge and St. Erkenwald at the time at which 
he wrote, we may be sure that the learned and pious Bromyard 
would have reported it. His failure to do so strongly suggests that 
he was simply referring to a rumor which was actually current in 
ecclesiastical circles in fourteenth-century London and which was 



' The life and cult of the Anglo-Saxon St. Erkenwald are discussed by Stubbs, 
Dictionary of Christian Biography; cf. Catholic Encycl. See W. S. Simpson, Documents 
Illustrating History of St. Paul's (Camden Society, 1880), for offices and collects of St. 
Erkenwald. Simpson's Chapters in the History of Old St. Paul's (London, 1881), pp. 
89 ft., gives the best description of the shrine, the gifts given to it, etc. In 1339 three 
goldsmiths were employed to work on it for a year. 

» See Herbert, Catalogue, III, 450-52; Crane, American Philosophical Society Pro- 
ceedings, XXI (1883), 71; Mosher, The Exemplum in England (1911), p. 82. 

'Quoted from the edition of 1518 published at Nuremberg, I, 441. For another 
reference to the same story see II, 243. For facilitating my use of Bromyard's work 
and other valuable collections of exempla, special thanks are due the librarians of 
Harvard University. 
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based, not at all improbably, upon some actual discovery. St. 
Paul's was built, as we know, upon the site of an ancient Roman 
cemetery, 1 and in all the building and repairing that went on at 
this period in the old church it would not be at all surprising if the 
workmen did actually come upon a Roman sarcophagus and the 
bones of the Roman dead. Evidence that actual excavation near 
the shrine of St. Erkenwald sometimes took place for the purpose of 
sepulture within the church is afforded by the Annates Londoniensis* 
for the year 1314, and had such a find as that recorded by Bromyard 
been made in that locality we may well believe that it would have 
been promptly recorded and in course of time associated with the 
saint. In any case Bromyard's report was itself sufficiently striking 
and authoritative to have given rise to other accounts, and it is, 
therefore, of special interest to note that the author of the Middle 
English poem, in beginning to describe the excavations which led to 
the finding of the old Roman's body, thus gravely alluded to other 
accounts of the same wonderful discovery : 

as 3ai makkyde and mynyde, a mervuayle 9ai foundene, 
As jet in crafty cronecles is kydde Se memorie. 

If this actual or rumored incident constitutes one step in the 
development of the Middle English legend, it is possible that the 
next one lay in the very name of the saint. The fact that this was 
also the name of the ancient Belgian judge seems to the present 
writer one of the links in the circumstances that led to the foisting 
of the wholly apocryphal Trajan-Gregory story upon the old Saxon 
saint and bishop of London. From the twelfth century the saint's 
legend, as preserved in various extant Latin texts, was sufficiently 
familiar to have been known outside England, a fact which may, 
perhaps, account for a surprising shift of names that took place even 
in the Belgian homeland of the Erkenbald legend. In the Alphabetum 
Narrationum, already referred to, the story is told of a noble justice 
named Bormar, who killed his nephew for just cause and sent for 

i Dugdale, History of St. Paul's Cathedral (London, 1658); Milman, Annals of 
St. Paul's (London, 1869), p. 151. 

'Rolls Series, I, 230: "Maglster Johannes Seintcler, qui feretrum S. Erkenwaldi 
multum adauxit, obiit, sepultus In pavimento coram praedicto feretro. " 
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Bishop Erkenwaldus to give him absolution. 1 The whole story, 
including the final miracle of the Host, is identical in detail with 
that told by Caesarius, but it is said to be drawn from an account by 
Bishop Erkenwaldus himself. Whether the fame of the English 
saint was or was not the cause for this shift of names, there can 
be no question that when in its turn the Alphabetum became known 
in England the Bishop Erkenbaldus of this particular tale would 
have been identified with St. Paul's deeply venerated saint. Though 
in itself the story added little to his fame, it prepared the way for its 
own displacement by a still more striking tale of justice and its 
divine reward. 

It may now be recalled that several of the medieval versions 
of the Trajan-Gregory story, as Dr. Hulbert pointed out, began with 
a curious excavation scene in the course of which Trajan's head was 
recovered. Some of these versions must have been known in England, 
else the Middle English Erkenwald could not have its present form. 
To anyone who did know this older story, the rumored discovery 
of the Roman judge at St. Paul's must have seemed to offer an almost 
miraculous repetition of the initial events of the Trajan legend. 
What more natural, then, than to imagine that the later events of 
the story might also have happened, that even as Rome's pagan 
emperor had been saved by Rome's great bishop, so London's 
pagan judge might have been saved by London's bishop? That 
this bishop should have been Erkenwald rather than another seems 
to have been due probably in some small part to the previous associa- 
tion with him of a justice tale, and in large part to the pre-eminence 
of his cult at St. Paul's Cathedral. 

Laura A. Hibbard 

Wellesley College 

» Summarized from the Middle English, fifteenth-century translation. The Alphabet 
of Tales (E.E.T.S. 127 [1905]), II, 287). 
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